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THE STEEL TUBE AGE 


This artist’s impression shows the A.4 road near London Airport. A section of this 
important highway is illuminated by lanterns mounted on S & L tubular steel columns. 
Several of the other major approach roads to the air terminal are similarly equipped. 
Large numbers of S & L steel columns are also being used for extensive lighting systems 
inside the airport, one of the busiest and most up to date in the world. S & L columns 
are aesthetically pleasing, durable and unobtrusive. They are also noted for their strength 
and reliability and the designs meet the majority of present-day requirements. The 
columns cover a variety of outreaches and the bracket arms can be adapted for all lanterns. 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! . > 
- BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 4 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Atrica House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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though we use a lot; i 
It's cheap, it's quick, a 
its safe and clean- = 

Electricity we mean! 
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it makes the water hot, | 
And costs so little ie ) 
> 


The best way to convince your- 
self of the cheapness of electricity 
for cooking and water heating 
is to ask a friend who uses it to 
tell you what her running costs 
are. You'll find they’re much 
less than you think. And, 
because electricity is so clean, 
you save on redecoration costs, 
too! Ask about easy terms at 
your Electricity Service Centre. 
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Not for an age— 


MARLEY 


serve the Building Industry 
from top to toe 
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(or perhaps, more applicably, from roof to foundation!) 
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Marley comprehensive services include: 


%* A wide range of products concerned 


with building in every phase. 


% Tremendous production capacity. 





%* Facilities to supply and distribute 


rapidly anywhere in the country. 


For the fullest information on Marley products and 
services write to Dept. 55 
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Sense and Sensibility—and Nonsense 


A CAMPAIGN against the ugliness 
and shabbiness that prevails in our 
old towns and the countryside near 
their approaches is a most desirable 
thing, and if wisely conducted would 
stand a good chance of success now 
that well-established powers of con- 
trol exist under the Planning Acts. 

But you cannot defeat outrages on 
human vision by counter-outrages on 
human living conditions. The sensi- 
bility of the enlightened few can be 
spread, gradually but surely, to the 
more neglectful many only if it is 
accompanied by sense (in Jane 
Austen’s usage). 

Several articles in our pages this 
month draw attention to some of the 
lapses from sense in two recent pub- 
lications, Outrage and Counter-Attack 
(Architectural Press). These articles, 
which correct specific mistakes, are 
also significant as samples of the re- 
action these two books arouse in the 
minds of persons practically con- 
cerned for town improvement and 


rural preservation. When the pursuit 
of visual beauty is accompanied by 
sneers at planning administration, at 
new-town builders, and at the kind 
of home environment that planners 
have long advocated and ordinary 
people~have proved by their own 
movements that they like, it comes to 
planners as a disloyal stab in the 
back; and to ordinary people, already 
disposed to blame planners for the 
very things planners are trying to 
prevent, it comes as a frightening hint 
that ‘“‘planning”’ may bottle them up 
in tidy architectural compounds 
without hope of escape. 

Planning may, perhaps, be slightly 
held back by this sensationalist cam- 
paign. But it is so firmly entrenched 
as a function of government, so wide- 
ly accepted as necessary for many 
vital reasons, that we have no fear 
that it will be seriously shaken. What 
is likely to suffer, unless the campaign 
is modified, is the enthusiasm for and 
attainment of good architecture and 
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civic design. The individual craving 
for spacious living conditions, ex- 
pressing itself through the pressure 
of would-be owner-occupiers and of 
electors of housing authorities, is a 
far greater force than the love of any 
overall visual effect (in town or 
country). If the particular visual 
effect favoured by proponents of 
design is in conflict with the kind of 
personal environment popularly most 
liked, the latter will unquestionably 
prevail. The whole principle of civic 
design would be lost if there were no 
other good conceptions of it that are 
consistent with acceptable standards 
of housing and urban living. For- 
tunately there are such conceptions. 

We have a practical suggestion to 
make. The Outrage campaign, ori- 
ginally on a wide front—stretching 
from suburban growth to housing 
and open-space standards—is de- 
veloping in practice into a movement 
against the disorderly signs, posts, and 
wires that disfigure our towns and 
fields. Subtopia, a neologism that was 
needless as a synonym for Suburbia, 
is coming to have a certain acceptance 
as a generic term for the clutter of 
objects in the urban scene—chimney- 
pots, lamp standards, traffic robots, 
bollards, railings, road notices, poster- 
hoardings, and (as amplified by 
Punch) crowds of ill-dressed Untu- 
tored Townsmen. Let us all—plan- 
ners, architects, advertising contrac- 
tors, borough engineers, manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers, and_ tailors— 
enthusiastically combine in a big push 
to prune and improve these things 
and fuse them into a more pleasing 
picture. 

And let this energetic group of 
architectural writers announce that 
they have dropped their attack on 
new towns and decently spacious 
housing and industrial estates, and 
add to their protest against ‘‘Sub- 
topian” clutter an intelligent criti- 
cism of the excessive outward growth 
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of towns—the cause of transport and 
housing congestion and the real 
menace to green-belt land where it 
is most precious. 

There is room for much criticism 
of housing estates, public and private, 
and of some features of the new 
towns; but these new developments 
(and particularly the new towns) are 
remarkably free of ““Subtopian’’ dis- 
figurements; they have hardly any 
outdoor advertising, and they are 
mostly well planted, though in some 
the trees have yet to grow. The new 
towns and housing estates are all 
designed by architects; if their space 
standards can be criticized, it is more 
often because they are too closely 
rather than too openly built; and in 
some cases their design has been 
weakened by imposed economies 
that we think were ill-advised. But 
they are a great advance on any large- 
scale town development of the past, 
and any criticism of detail should be 
accompanied by enthusiastic com- 
mendation of their essential character 


_and their freedom from the clutter 


that is such an eyesore in the older 
towns. 

Propaganda for good design should 
point to the best things our developers, 
planners, and architects have done 
so far, and, building upon that, show 
we can do still better. This is the way 
to real progress towards pleasant 
towns in a green countryside. We 
hope our friends of the Architectural 
Review will come to see this, and join 
with us in combined operations to 
create the more beautiful Britain we 
all, including the man in the long 
unlovely street, want to live and work 
in and communally enjoy. 
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NEW TOWN DENSITY STANDARDS 


A note on recent criticisms of the recommendations in the Reports 


of the New Towns Committee, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE, 
A when it has published its final 
report, is functus officio, and 
cannot collectively defend its work. 
Anything I write, as an ex-member 
of the New Towns (Reith) Com- 
mittee of 1945-6, must be merely a 
personal statement. As a member I 
took some part in the calculations on 
which recommendations for the areas 
of new towns were based. These, 
which were very carefully considered, 
were intended to ensure that the sites 
designated for the town would be 
adequate for their proper develop- 
ment. They were not prescriptions 
of minimum or maximum density. 
It was obviously necessary, as our 
Second Interim Report said (para- 
graph 6), that “‘the site to be acquired 
at the outset should be sufficient for 
the authorized ultimate population 
within the town area.” (We advised 
that it should also be sufficient “‘for a 
peripheral zone around it’’, but this 
suggestion was not accepted by the 
Government, and now that planning 
powers exist for the protection of 
green belts ownership by the town- 
building agency is certainly less 
essential.) 

For a town of 50,000, we recom- 
mended the acquisition of 4,200 acres 
for the built-up area—which would 
allow of a density that might or might 
not (for reasons we gave) prove to be 
as low as twelve persons an acre 
overall. It was explained (paragraphs 
35, 38, and 39) that the actual areas 
used for various functions would de- 
pend on the standards of openness 
or compactness chosen, and on the 
amount of space reserved for public 


by F. J. OSBORN 


gardens and car parks. Clearly we had 
to advise that in designating sites a 
sufficient area must be taken for the 
most open standards of functional 
density likely to be entertained. And 
we were well aware, as was stated 
(paragraph 30), that “‘changes in 
technique, in taste, in standards of 
living, and in habits and ideas, con- 
tinually produce new requirements 
and put others out of date’’. 

We gave justifications for safe 
estimates for each type of urban zone. 
The allocation recommended for the 
main centre was “‘of the order of” ten 
acres per 10,000 population; we did 
not omit to point out that a larger 
area might be needed if the town 
centre was “‘likely to draw large 
numbers from surrounding places” 
(paragraph 35). 

The area for residential neighbour- 
hoods was derived from the official 
standard of net housing density set 
out in the Housing Manual 1944 
thirty persons an acre—but as this 
was for housing of the ‘‘council” 
type we allowed for a ‘“‘balanced” 
population that would involve some 
demand for larger plots. This, we esti- 
mated, might reduce the average net 
housing density to twenty-five persons 
an acre. It would make it advisable 
to increase the preliminary allocation 
for residential neighbourhoods (in- 
cluding local shops, schools, churches, 
public buildings, workshops, roads, 
and car parks), which the Housing 
Manual set at forty-eight acres a 
1,000, to fifty-five or even sixty-five 
acres a 1,000. 

As to open space, we adopted the 
National Playing Fields Association’s 
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minimum (since accepted by the 
Ministry) of seven acres a 1,000 popu- 
lation; but we added, in view of 
experience of which we had been 
informed by evidence from existing 
towns, that ten acres might be 
required. 

These calculations resulted in an 
overall town density of thirteen to 
fifteen persons an acre. It was to 
allow of a possible advance in stan- 
dards (in an advancing national 
economy) and for topographical 
variations (in a diversified island), 
that we recommended designating 
sufficient sites for an overall density of 
twelve persons an acre. 

I must repeat that one member of 
an extinct Committee can only speak 
for himself. But I see nothing absurd 
or lavish in these recommendations, 
and no mistake in the calculations on 
which they were based. No new in- 
formation has emerged that would 
lead me in any way to want to see a 
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reduction in the total area recom- 
mended as a guide to the future 
acquisition of sites for new towns. The 
fact that some new towns have 
“achieved” higher overall densities 
may reflect a skilful pursuit of desir- 
able compactness; or it may reflect a 
debasement of planning standards or 
the impact of economic stringency. 
These are matters of very consider- 
able debate and doubt. 

It would have been utterly im- 
provident to limit the scope of future 
planners by boundaries that would 


compel them to adopt the highest of 


the arguably desirable densities. It is 
a matter of simple common sense that 
site designations must be at the lowest 
of the arguable densities. If the 
planners find they have a bit too 
much land, no one is hurt; it will 
remain in the green belt. But if they 
find they have too little, the plan will 
be spoiled and lots of people will be 
hurt. 





Great Dvoryansky Street 


“This charming street did to some extent take the place of a public garden, 
as on each side of it there was a row of poplars which smelt sweet, particularly 
after rain, and acacias, tall bushes of lilac, wild-cherries and apple-trees hung 
over the fences and palings. The May twilight, the tender young greenery 
with its shifting shades, the scent of the lilac, the buzzing of the insects, the 
stillness, the warmth—how fresh and marvellous it all is, though spring is 
repeated every year! I stood at the garden gate and watched the passers-by.” 
ANTON CHEKHOV (1860-1904), from the short story, My Life (1896). The 
street described was in a Russian provincial town. 


A War-Time Vision of Britain 


“The blue-prints are made; they have only to be put into effect. We know 
what we want. What everybody wants is some worthwhile work, a well-built, 
easy-to-run, sunny house with a bit of garden, a really good education for 
their children, a countryside in which agriculture can prosper and in which 
you can discover some unspoiled natural beauty, and towns in which it is 
possible to move about without frustration, to breathe untainted air, and to 
see orderly and artistic buildings; added to these a civic centre where drama, 
music, opera, and ballet can be provided.’’—ViscounT EsHEr, at the Rebuilding 
Britain Exhibition, Liverpool, 1943. 
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SPACE STANDARDS FOR NEW TOWNS 


A well-informed reply to a recent attack on the standards of housing 
and overall density applied in Great Britain’s new towns. 


HIS SUBJECT has been given a 
| fillip by the inclusion in the 
Architectural Review’s ‘‘Counter 
Attack’”’ number of a long article by 
Mr Walter Manthorpe which, though 
characteristically entitled ‘“The Ma- 
chinery of Sprawl’, really deals main- 
ly with space standards. 

Since I have myself been doing a 
little work on space standards this 
article interested me very much. The 
whole subject is so complicated that 
I can do no more here than outline 
some of Mr Manthorpe’s main lines 
of argument, leaving the reader to 
refer to the original for details. 

Mr Manthorpe begins, reasonably 
enough, by examining the space stan- 
dards suggested by the New Towns 
Committee in 1946. These, though 
necessarily tentative, have yet to be 
replaced by anything more definite 
and authoritative. He contrasts them 
diagrammatically with his own much 
more frugal ideas of what constitute 
reasonable standards, the diagrams 
concerned being the two figures in 
the top left-hand corner of page 242. 


Centres and Sub-centres 


I shall come presently to a discus- 
sion of the validity of Mr Manthorpe’s 
standards but would first draw atten- 
tion to some misleading features of 
his diagrams. The first one clearly 
implies that new towns developed in 
accordance with New Towns Com- 
mittee standards have no real town 
centre but merely a number of sub- 
centres because of the distances in- 
volved as compared with the neat 
cruciform town centre of the ‘‘Man- 
thorpe”’ town. 


by L. B. KEEBLE 

Dwellers in Crawley, Harlow, and 
Hemel Hempstead would probably 
be surprised to learn that their town 
has no centre but only sub-centres; 
Mr Manthorpe’s only real point is, of 
course, that if you have a town cover- 
ing a sufficiently small area it is 
indeed unnecessary to have sub- 
centres; there is not much doubt in 
my mind that the sacrifice involved 
in obtaining this doubtful advantage 
is excessive. 

This leads me to my fundamental 
objection to these two diagrams. It is 
highly improbable that any new town 
built in this country will be in the 
shape of, or even approach the shape 
of, a square, so that the diagrams can 
only properly be regarded as indica- 
tions of relative amounts of land for 
different uses; yet the various blocks 
are placed in positions roughly 
accordigg with those they might 
occupy in a real town, and it is at 
once obvious that those in the left- 
hand diagram are disposed in a dis- 
orderly and chaotic fashion, while 
those in the “‘Manthorpe”’ town are 
arranged with delightful neatness. 
This, to speak frankly, is a trifle 
puerile. 


The Amount of Open Space 

I have forborne from reproducing 
tie fearful arithmetical error attached 
to the original diagrams which stated 
that the maximum distance of hous- 
ing from ‘‘true countryside”’ was 280 
yards (the real distance being about 
1,100 yards) but must emphatically 
draw attention to the naive assump- 
tion that by limiting the amount of 
open space within the town to fifty 
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acres, and thereby contracting the 
size of the built-up area, the distance 
from centre to ‘‘true countryside’”’ is 
diminished. However frugal the stan- 
dards one adopts, no town of 50,000 
can make do with a total of fifty acres 
of open space; the balance, therefore, 
would have to be on the periphery, 
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and open space for urban purposes is 
very decidedly not “true country- 
side”’. 

It would seem, incidentally, that 
Mr Manthorpe, having denied him- 
self the undoubted advantage of sub- 
dividing his housing areas to some 
extent by means of open space, has 
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decided to seek relief and variety by 
means of fragmented industry. His 
industrial areas, including apparently 
offices, are split into fifteen different 
portions scattered all over the whole 
town. The price payable for the 
doubtful visual benefits of this policy 
seems to me too fearful to contem- 
plate: noise, disturbance, and traffic 
(inseparable from any _ industry) 
affecting practically the whole resi- 
dential area, hopelessly wasteful and 
confused journeys to and from work, 
and almost incalculable wastefulness 
in the provision of power, water, and 
sewerage. 


More Realistic Standards 


In the next diagram I have broken 
away from the square and used the 
circle, which is the geometrical figure 
to which any real modern town is 
likely to approximate most closely. 
The drawing at the top right-hand 
corner shows a town of 60,000 popu- 
lation at “Manthorpe” standards, 
with a penumbra representing what 
seems to me the very minimum that 
he could conceivably get away with 
in real life, namely enough open 
space to provide seven acres per 1,000 
people and 100 acres for main roads. 
So enlarged, the ““Manthorpe” town 
has little advantage in compactness 
over the comparable “‘Keeble”’ town 
shown immediately below it; a differ- 
ence of 250 yards in the distance be- 
tween dead centre and “‘true country- 
side” is not, in terms of compact 
appearance and convenience of inter- 
communication, of any significance 
at all. 

Yet the “Keeble” town provides 
what seems to me the absolute mini- 
mum requirements for a town of 
60,000 able to cater for all needs and 
something more than a mass of low- 
income group housing with some 
shops and industry. Such compact- 
ness would only be possible on an 
absolutely even site with no wasteful 
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existing uses of land which had to be 
left untouched. In real life it would, I 
think, be very rash actually to con- 
struct the outer ring road close in to 
the edge of the developed area. If one 
placed it in the position shown by the 
broken line, then, allowing for un- 
foreseeable demands, the total area 
for the town would be increased to 
4,000 acres, which is fifteen persons 
per acre—the upper limit for overall 
town density recommended by the 
New Towns Committee—the radius 
of the town would still only be about 
7,460 feet, or less than one and a half 
miles, and the additional land could 
remain in genuinely productive agri- 
cultural use unless or until it was 
needed. 


Comparison of the Diagram 

Mr Manthorpe emphasizes in his 
article that we do not really know at 
all exactly what space standards 
should be applied to the various uses 
which make up a town, and I agree 
with him that there is a need for care- 
ful research to be done on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the New Towns Com- 
mittee standards have in many ways 
been cogfirmed by experience and it 
is not in the least prudent to assume 
that because parts of new towns look 
bare and open their space standards 
can be drastically reduced. 

At the bottom right-hand corner 
of my illustration is a table compar- 
ing, as far as possible, New Towns 
Committee, ‘‘Manthorpe’’, and 
“Keeble” standards, upon which 
some comment is needed. 

I will cheerfully accept the New 
Towns Committee and “‘Manthorpe”’ 
standard for town centres if its ade- 
quacy can be demonstrated; my 
standard seems to be nearer to what 
is generally used and I assume it to be 
based upon more detailed considera- 
tion of the matter than the New 
Towns Committee could have de- 
voted to it in the time available. 
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Land for Industry and Houses 

As to industry, the Committee’s 
figures were, I believe, originally 
based upon a density of fifty workers 
an industrial acre with an allowance 
for unforeseeable needs. The Mini- 
stry’s Technical Memorandum No. 2 on 
the use of land for industry mentions 
(p. 21) fifty to sixty workers an acre 
as a possible standard. This is a 
matter upon which generalization is 
very difficult. My standard comes 
somewhere between the two quoted 
and is merely based on the fact that a 
segment of the same size as a resi- 
dential neighbourhood, on my stan- 
dards, is of an appropriate order of 
size. The one thing about which most 
people seem to be agreed in planning 
is that it is sensible to provide plenty 
of industrial land and to develop it 
progressively towards the outskirts of 
the town. 

Housing, etc. is difficult to analyse 
because there is some doubt as to 
exactly what is included in this cate- 
gory in each of the three sets of 
standards. My figure includes neigh- 
bourhood centres and sub-centres and 
service industry, which I have not 
tabulated separately. The actual 
housing density assumed is fifty 
habitable rooms an acre occupied at 
0-8 persons per habitable room, 
giving a net population density of 
forty persons an acre. I have no room 
to analyse the reasons for this figure 
but it is based upon quite definite 
assumptions; among these are the 
following: 

That 20 per cent of the accommo- 
dation will be in the form of flats at 
120 habitable rooms per acre. This 
assumes that it will not be economical 
to build enough high blocks in new 
towns to affect the flat density appre- 
ciably. Since actual demand for flats 
in the new towns is only about 5 per 
cent of the total accommodation 
provided, I have no belief that de- 
mand will ever actually reach 20 per 
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cent. However, since census figures 
show that national household struc- 
ture is such that such a proportion 
of flats could provide appropriate 
accommodation, I have included it; 
the actual amount of land saved is 
negligible. 


That the remaining 80 per cent of 
the population will be in houses, of 


which 75 per cent will be at a density 
averaging twelve houses an acre, 20 
per cent averaging six houses an acre, 
and 5 per cent averaging four houses 
an acre. It will be recalled that the 
national average occupancy rate is 
0-73 persons a habitable room and | 
cannot visualize a prosperous town 
in which anything higher than 0-8 
could be maintained, however well 
dwelling types were tailored to fit 
household structure. Mr Manthorpe’s 
seventy persons an acre strikes me 
as quite unreal. However densities 
and dwelling types were combined 
it could not possibly embrace the 
whole range of dwelling densities 
which a normal town population 
demands. 


Space for Roads and Schools 


Mr Manthorpe claims that he has 
saved space occupied by housing 
“largely by reasonable standards for 
road widths and verges’’. 

I must resist the temptation to 
explore the enticing subject of the 
“privacy distance’, but if you re- 
duced the average distance between 
facing dwellings from 70 feet to 50 
feet, which is surely the absolute 
limit conceivable (and very nasty 
living conditions it would provide!), 
then assuming an average of 24 feet 
frontage a dwelling you would save 
less than eighteen acres per 10,000 
people, at an average of 3-2 persons 
a dwelling, which is not very im- 
pressive even if it were a sensible 
thing to do. 

On schools I am well below Mr 
Manthorpe. I have assumed the 
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standard number of standard schools 
required to serve a standard popula- 
tion. On the other hand, he makes no 
provision for large establishments 
which any flourishing town will 
generate—private schools, convales- 
cent homes, convents, and so forth. 

I have already commented on open 
space. Even though I do not pretend 
to know how much is really necessary, 
I should hesitate for a long time 
before reducing the seven acres per 
1,000 which has for so long been 
accepted as a minimum. 


Densities of Actual New Towns 


I allow a total of 100 acres for main 
roads. Mr Manthorpe allows none, 
but he would have to have some in 
practice and could hardly squeeze 
the necessary land out of his small 
allowances. 

At the bottom left-hand corner of 
the illustration is an outline of Hemel 
Hempstead New Town, proposed 
population 60,000, with a circle re- 
presenting the area recommended 
by the New Towns Committee for a 
town of that size. 

Hemel Hempstead had already a 
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good deal of steep and broken land, 
a good deal of existing scattered low- 
density housing, a large area devoted 
to firework manufacture, and some 
large establishments, such as_ the 
private school shown. Yet it is well 
below the New Towns Committee 
area. So are the other new towns I 
have compared with it. 

From all this I draw the following 
conclusions: 

The New Towns Committee stan- 
dards were liberal, fortunately, so 
that they encouraged the new towns 
to be reasonably spacious. In most 
circumstances not all the land allowed 
for by them is likely to be needed. So 
long as this is left on the outskirts in 
agricultural use no harm whatever 
is done by designating it. 

It is not sensible to criticize the 
new towns for complying with stan- 
dards which in fact they don’t 
comply with. 

We badly need valid standards to 
be worked out. Mr Manthorpe has 
not done this but we should be 
grateful to him for stimulating what 
may prove to be a fruitful contro- 
versy. 


Dr Norman Macfadyen 


Dr Norman Macfadyen, mB, DpH, 
who has given a lifetime of service to 
the garden cities and town planning 
movement, retired from the Council 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association at the annual meeting on 
16 April. He had served on the Coun- 
cil since 1921, and was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee from 1932 
to 1945. He has lived in Letchworth 
Garden City and taken an active part 
in its public and social life since the 


town’s foundation, for much of the 
period as a Director of First Garden 
City Ltd, as a member of the UDC, 
as a medical practitioner, and as 
Medical Officer of Health. He was 
awarded the Howard Memorial 
Medal in 1945 as a consistent sup- 
porter and distinguished contributor 
to the garden city movement. Our 
good wishes, and those of the As- 
sociation, now go to him and Mrs 
Macfadyen. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND ROAD SIGNS 


A vigorous reply by a county planning officer to some of the charges 
now being made against the administration of advertisement control 


and the general character of road signs. 


OST PEOPLE have in their 
M make-up a streak of reform. 
The authors of Counter- Attack 
commendably give vent to this feeling 
in their desire to improve conditions 
in this country. Many readers, 
whether professional planners or 
mere laymen, will applaud this inten- 
tion. Not everyone, however, will be 
prepared to accept the implied view, 
judging from Counter-Altack’s exam- 
ples, that whatever is done on the 
Continent is right and that our efforts 
here are all wrong. That is my im- 
pression of the Counter-Attack articles 
on advertisements and road signs, and 
I believe it is shared by others. 
Hopeful Signs Are Not Wanting 
Since advertisement control be- 
came the responsibility of all local 
planning authorities, the steady day- 


by ERNEST H. DOUBLEDAY 


to-day working between the trade 
and local authorities has built up 
considerable experience modifying to 


some extent the extremist point of 


view on both sides. The early well- 
voiced forebodings of those who 
claimed that without free opportuni- 
ties of advertising the industrial 
prosperity of the country would wane 
are no longer heard. The advertiser 
is gradually recognizing the limita- 
tions of public tolerance; the oppon- 
ents of outdoor advertising, likewise, 
are adjusting themselves somewhat 
to the requirements of the age. This 
process of mutual adjustment, how- 
ever, is bound to give rise to occasional 
recriminations. When a_ revivalist 
campaign such as Outrage, with 
Counter-Attack as a sequel, brings 
everything of a visual nature to 
prominence, there is a tendency for 


Outdoor advertising lessons from abroad: 


I. Lisbon, Portugal, 1953. 


FJO 





II. Eugene, Oregon, USA, 1947. 
FJO 
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Fox Photos 
Ill. The Como Waterfront. 


parties at both extremes to put for- 
ward contrasting examples which, as 
they see them, clinch the points being 
made. When actual practice is 
studied, however, the result is rather 
different. In Counter-Attack, I notice, 
the outdoor advertising industry is 
provided with little alternative oppor- 
tunity in the examples given, with 
the exception of small kiosks; pre- 
sumably the intention is that large- 
scale outdoor advertising should not 
be allowed. I believe that most 
people, including many in the trade, 
would agree that some of the outdoor 
advertising methods in this country 
are capable of being improved. The 
huge “‘solus’? board is a_ typical 
example; it calls for particular site 
displays and, because of its size, not 
for general use. Fortunately we seem 
in this country to be moving in the 
right direction. 

Let us be careful, however, that the 
commendable urge for improvement 
does not in practice turn into almost 
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complete prohibition, which Parlia- 
ment never contemplated. Had that 
been intended the prohibiting Act 
would have been the shortest and 
simplest Planning Acct of all! 


The Example of Hertfordshire 

In Hertfordshire we have tried to 
implement what Parliament intend- 
ed. Meetings with representatives of 
the advertising trade are being held 
in each town throughout the county. 
Thewhole of the advertisements in the 
town are considered on the spot by the 
trade and the planning authority and 
removals, modifications, and some- 
times replacements to screen local 
eyesores are agreed. The practice has 
worked well for the past five years 
during which a dozen towns have 
been “‘cleaned up” successfully. The 
remaining towns are now _ being 
tackled. Out of this joint effort four 
principles have emerged which could 
well apply to any locality throughout 
the country. Advertisement hoard- 
ings are not to be displayed 
(a) upon buildings listed as being of 

architectural or historical inter- 

est; 
(b) in the neighbourhood of churches 
and war memorials; 
where they adversely affect the 
amenities of open spaces or re- 
creation grounds; 
(d) in the immediate foreview of resi- 

dential properties. 

Surely this is a typically British 

reform, leaving the way open for 
future advancement. 


s 


Comparisons with Other Countries 

Last year, on the way to Vienna, 
I journeyed through seven European 
countries. Of these, only to Switzer- 
land would I be prepared to concede 
a better standard of amenity control 
than in this country. 

Two of the examples quoted in 
Counter-Attack’s ‘“‘Casebook” are of 
advertisements in Rome and Turin. 
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The pavement advertisement is in- 
teresting for its novelty, but surely 
the vertical sign in Turin, however it 
“clings to the building’, ought not 
to be commended by architectural 
writers as a model to emulate. To see 
this kind of thing adopted on a big 
scale, one should visit Cologne, where 
the main shopping street, rebuilt 
following total destruction, is a forest 
of vertical signs and advertisements. 
They are so confusing that, quite 
apart from amenity, the purpose of 
recognition at the point of sale is 
defeated. 

Most street pictures that please the 
eye do so by general horizontal em- 
phasis occasionally relieved by verti- 
cal features. I am surprised that the 
vertical sign should receive Counter- 
Aitack’s commendation. Surely the 
object is to relate the sign to the scale 
of the building? This is already well 
advanced as current practice be- 
tween the trade and local planning 
authorities, and here we are in ad- 
vance of some European countries. 
In Milan last July I was appalled to 
see workmen defacing a building in 
the world-famous Cathedral Square 
with an enormous ‘‘Cinzano’’ ad- 
vertisement hoarding. 


British Successes Ignored 

From the examples quoted in 
Counter-Attack it might be presumed 
that nothing had been done in this 
country to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of amenity and advertising. 
Substantial tracts of rural land are 
included in approved ‘areas of 
special control” and there is no 
reason why these existing powers, 
which automatically clean up the 
countryside when approved by the 
Minister, should not be extended. 

Few would dispute Counter-Attack’s 
claim that advertisements in the 
countryside introduce an urban ele- 
ment. But why spoil the case by 
impliedly damning the English coun- 
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tryside and ignoring things like the 
Italian autostrada with their miles 
and miles of huge advertisements on 
either side of the road at 100 feet 
intervals ? 

In my view the “‘Casebook”’ would 
have been made stronger by quoting 
this appalling example of what to 
avoid while extending the hand of 
approbation to those in local govern- 
ment and trade who are facing 
reality and trying hard to improve the 
designs and siting of advertisements. 


The Criticism of Road Signs 

On road signs, I think the ‘“‘Case- 
book” misses the target by relying 
upon the Continent for all its eight 
examples. Abstract signs undoubted- 
ly merge into the landscape, but | 
question whether Counter-Attack is 
right when it claims that they “are 
less equivocal”. In the “‘Casebook”’ 
(p. 400) it is said: ““Two is more 
effective than a dozen boards screech- 
ing ‘Warning: Single Carriageway 
Ahead’.” The photograph below 
shows a sign on the Ostend-Brussels 
autoroute, 
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In my view, the sign says nothing 
at all about a single carriageway. It 
means ‘““Take care—road branches to 
the left and then goes ahead.” Road 
engineers to whom I have shown the 
photograph also have the same im- 
pression. I realize, of course, that the 
text reference may be a slip of the 
pen, but on the other hand it is 
probably not; ifso the claim in “‘Case- 
book” for unequivocality falls to the 
ground on precisely the point which 
I have always imagined was behind 
the Ministry of Transport’s insistence 
upon direct and simple lettering. 

The importance of this apparently 
small point is fundamental. A road 
sign, regardless of shape or content, 
must give clear and unmistakable 
directions to traffic; otherwise it be- 
comes a menace to road users. The 
international road symbols to be seen 
in any A.A. Handbook show that 
lettering cannot always be avoided. 


Function must be Respected 

Surely our aim should be to design 
road signs and street furniture that 
by their very nature, repeated as they 
must be by the hundreds, do not jar 
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the visual senses! We cannot in this 
country rely on the easier traffic con- 
ditions enjoyed in Europe to achieve 
simplicity. Our traffic density is far 
heavier than that of any other Euro- 
pean country, and it is getting worse. 
The Council of Industrial Design 
have considered these problems for 
years. I know that many of their 
earliest attempts to improve road 
signs were stimulated by well-chosen 
examples from abroad. 

In my opinion, our latest official 
road signs which have been com- 
mended by the Council of Industrial 
Design are simple, effective, and 
completely unequivocal. The pitfall 
which we have to avoid in this 
country because of our intense traffic 
conditions is that the signs should not 
be used solely on grounds of unifor- 
mity. If they are, design alone cannot 
prevent the appearance of the town 
or country scene being affected. Had 
Counter-Attack recognized the true 
problem facing road engineers and 
traffic specialists in considering road 
signs, I think the shaft might have 
been directed against the number 
rather than the content of our signs. 


A Viaduct ~ 


Viaducts are perhaps most com- 
monly despised. They were built 
mainly for use, with very little regard 
to beauty. Yet they can be beautiful, 
perhaps especially so when they 
throw reflections in water, as here. 
This is Calstock Viaduct, which car- 
ries a railway line across the River 
Tamar, which divides Devon from 
Cornwall. 

This viaduct is in all some 840 feet 
long and the top of its parapet is just 
120 feet above the water. There are 
twelve spans of 60 feet each, and one 
of 26 feet—but of course they are not 
all shown in this photograph. The 
Calstock Viaduct was built in 1907, 
so it will soon be just fifty years old.., 
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SUBTOPIA AND THE LAMP STANDARD 


A study of the march of the uglification of England down the ages, 
with a forecast of outrages and counter-outrages yet to come. 


HE AUTHORS of Outrage and 
Counter-Attack made a lightning 
tour of England, and returned 
to a London of flats and Espresso 
bars filled with the Anger that is as 
fashionable as coloured duffle-coats 


among the young at the ugliness of 
For the kind of 


their native land. 
architectual mess in which I live they 
have coined the word ‘“‘Subtopia’’, 
more rootless even than the ‘“‘New 
Look” and far from the ‘‘Rock ’n’ 
Roll” that goes back to the age when 
our young men gathered some very 
rowdy Peascods and, worse still, were 
dodging their archery practice in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The evidence is from contemporary 
sermons and, as in the late seven- 


by LAWRENCE D. HILLS 
teenth century this place had the 
reputation of swearing hardest of any 
in Essex, I may perhaps be allowed 
not Anger, but middle-aged distaste, 
for the sheeplike acceptance of this 
entirely artificial campaign. 


Medieval Subtopianism 

My town has been growing ever 
since the refugees came to an agri- 
cultural village (on a Roman road 
crossing) that was almost wiped out 
in the Black Death. They were main- 
ly French, and began arriving in the 
fourteenth century, bringing with 
them the trade of silk-weaving for 
which they dammed the river like a 
flight of stairs, using every inch of fall 
for the watermills. Mills only became 


Bradford Street, Braintree, is a Subtopia of all the Georges and both Elizabeths. The lamp- 
posts, ‘‘functional beauty’’ when ordered, are now eyesores; in a century they will be history. 
Dare we replace them, when fashion among ‘‘Subtopians’? may damn the replacement, and 


why should we in Braintree spend our rates for their pleasure ? 
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dark and satanic with steam. Their 
hideous cottages spread, jagging the 
skyline with raw-baked ugly chimney 
pots instead of the beautiful Saxon 
holes in the thatch. 

At the end of my road of 1937-9 
suburban bungalows with TV aerials 
and telephone and power wires on 
telegraph poles, you pass a mid- 
eighteenth-century convent, that 
might please Mr John Betjeman, to 
cross the river by a stone bridge. Here 
globe electric lamps are supported 
by cast-iron dolphins that miss by a 
century the shrill delight of Beverley 
Nichols. They face the watermill 
which supplied power to weave a 
coronation robe for Edward II, and, 
when the trees are leafless, look 
beyond to the distant functional 
chimney of the mill that wove the 
Eynsford silk for Queen Elizabeth 
Il. 


Inter-War Contem poraneousness 


Beyond the bridge a fine collection 
of 1919-25 semi-detached cottages 
awaits the freedom of Clause 9, for 
now the small third bedrooms become 
bathrooms at every tenant’s death 
when £300 becomes £850. Then we 
come to a block for higher-paid tech- 
nicians who could indulge in their 
taste for moulded patterns on plaster. 
Worse still, they disfigured good oak 
with the carvings that angered young 
men in doublets from a London that 
liked its half-timber as plain and 


contemporary as the new Globe 
theatre. 
These much-sketched | survivals 


face the new technical college, which 
has a flat lid rather than a roof, above 
glass, steel, and breeze blocks, fea- 
turing a blank and windowless wall 
painted with a black and yellow 
chequer pattern that may improve 
the aesthetic tastes of future nuclear 
physicists. Then we come to the 
Georgian heritage—that of all the 
Georges—for whatever may be said 
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we can never replace the architectual 
treasures from the late George V and 
George VI periods; who can build a 
good, three-bedroom house with a 
bathroom for under £600 today ? 


Modernisms Old and New 

Our shopping centre is much worse, 
for here half-timbered inns look im- 
partially at Woolworth’s, the green 
and gilt that was Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
fancy, and the Daily Express black 
glass and chromium of the Edward 
VIII period. Our streets were built 
for horses and when beer is delivered 
on one side of the road and T’V sets 
on the other, the bus service and the 
cars of American airmen create 
problems almost as bad as two pack- 
horse trains meeting in Woolpack 
Lane. We cannot have zebra cross- 
ings or nothing could move at all. 

Our crowning horror is our lamp 
standards. Past our six hundred years 
of well-mixed history march these 
tall concrete monsters that bend 
suddenly near the top with all the 
grace of broken tulips. They glow 
red in the dusk, and then an unearthly 
yellow, from the sodium that saves 
current towards the interest on the 
heroicNoan that bought them. 


Beauty Passes Like a Dream 

When negotiations began, these 
awful things were the last word in 
“functional beauty”, and we bought 
them before they were, by Fashion’s 
fiat, ‘‘uglified”’, the last few going in 
the week after the Subtopia campaign 
started. Before we allow young men to 
stampede us into spending our money 
by the hundred million for the whole 
country, or give the Subtopia move- 
ment any more respect than the 


James Dean cult, they must work out 


standards of beauty (or horror), like 
the yard, the pint, and the pound, to 
last for at least a century. We dare 
not ‘‘clear up the mess”’ for we have a 
vision of the near future. . . 
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The Next Crop of Aesthetes 


Down our expensively re-built and 
re-lamp-posted streets two young 
men will go popping in a tiny motor- 
car each. They will be roaring with 
laughter, for Mirthful Young Men 
will be then in fashion, and perhaps 
plastic plus-fours the craze. Again 
they are horrified at High Street, 
where we wickedly tore down the 
1951-Exhibition grace of the ladies’ 
dress shops, and painted over the 
clinical violence of the yellows, pale 
blues, and mauves of the fragrant age 
when garments were sewn rather than 
stuck together. They will chortle 
over our Henry-Moore hollowed 
dolphins on the bridge, and shriek 
with scornful glee at both our school 
and the Henry VIII half-timber that 
the Office of Works so mistakenly 
saved from those comic young men 
in duffle-coats with their old-fashion- 
ed undyed beards. At the corner of 
Station Road they will stop in spell- 
bound wonder at the perfect blending 
of artist and craftsman in the glory of 
creative harmony that is the last 
concrete lamp-post in England. . . 


Towns are Not Stage Sets 


Back to reality! Our town is not 
stage scenery designed to please 
fashion-conscious_ visitors. It was 
built and is today planned to fit the 
needs of its citizens, who pay for it 
and pay the salaries of those who have 
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to deal with its problems of housing, 
traffic, and amenities. The Subtopia 
movement rightly lacks public sup- 
port because it not only denies this 
first principle, but has no serious 
thought about first principles behind 
it at all. Its architecture is that of a 


Victorian ‘‘Folly’’, for on the basis of 
7 ¥ 


the sound idea that clearing up the 
clutter in some of our towns would be 
desirable, it has piled the decorations 
of concrete-lamp hatred, objections 
to open development, and an ill- 
assorted collection of current aesthetic 
prejudices. 

We know that these will change, 
for concrete and steel last longer than 
fashion, and whatever we build will 
be ‘“‘ugly” before it is paid for, and 
beautiful when it has been mellowed 
by time. These young men pay for 
their own duffle-coats, but it is the 
citizens of a town who have to pay for 
the architects’ fashion in glass and 
breeze blocks, and have to live with it 
when it is built. When those who build 
with the needs of the citizen to con- 
sider have the job of tearing down a 
slum, whether of Saxon thatch or 
Victorian back-to-back tenements, 
they have a chance to be “‘contem- 
porary”. What they build may de- 
pend on fashion, but the best they 
can do is to add something worthy to 
share the Subtopia that has been 
England for the past thousand years 
and more. 


Middlesex: A Prophecy Fulfilled 


“London is literally new to me: new in its streets, houses, and even in its 
situation; as the Irishman said, ‘London is gone out of town’. What I left 
open fields, producing hay and corn, I now find covered with streets, and 
squares, and palaces, and churches. I am credibly informed that in the space 
of seven years 11,000 new houses have been built in one quarter of West- 
minster, exclusive of what is being daily added to other parts of this unwieldy 
metropolis. Pimlico and Knightsbridge are now almost joined to Chelsea and 
Kensington; and if this infatuation continues for half a century, I suppose the 
whole county of Middlesex will be covered with brick.’”,-—Tost1as SMOLLETT: 


Humphrey Clinker (1771). 
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TCPA ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Town and Country 
Planning Association on 16 April, the 
Rt Hon. Lord Salter, kcB, paid a 
moving tribute to the late Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, who had been a Vice- 
President of the Association and a 


great force for the best principles of 


planning. The world had lost a dis- 
tinguished personality and members 
a much-loved friend, 

Mrs Jean Mann, mp, spoke of the 
immense influence Sir Patrick had 
had in Scotland; especially through 
his work on the Clyde Valley Plan. 
His influence had transformed the 


whole conception of the policy of 


housing and town planning in Glas- 
gow and the Clyde Valley. There was 
still a stern battle in progress for the 
adequate application of the principle 
of dispersal and new towns, but a 
situation of indifference and despair 
had been transformed to one of real 
hope by Sir Patrick’s work. 

Lord Salter, in his presidential 
address, said that the Association had 
had tremendous success; but it could 
not rest on that. It had still a great 
part to play, and could not afford 
to become too “respectable” or to 
refrain from criticism of the authori- 
ties now operating the powerful 
machine of planning. The bureau- 
cratic machine was subject to in- 
herent defects: notably that of the 
exercise of power in separate com- 
partments without a balanced overall 
plan. Limited objectives were pur- 
sued by different governmental agen- 
cies often witha disregard ofsecondary 
consequences. Friendly, human, and 
unofficial contacts with a voluntary 
body like the Association could be 
helpful to officials, for, individually, 
officials were human and common- 
sensible and open to ideas. 

The Association was advocating a 
balanced national policy; but differ- 


ent Government departments, in 
matters of housing, planning, indus- 
trial location, and agriculture, were 
following separate policies and not 
achieving the best distribution of the 
available national resources. 

Lord Salter suggested the setting 
up, inside the Treasury, “‘of a small, 
internal, private, general planning 
committee”’ to review all the channels 
through which public money is 
going—not to increase expenditure, 
but to carry out the declared policy 
more perfectly and with a better 
allocation of funds. He thought this 
would produce some very startling 
results. For example, in the policy 
for agriculture, the committee should 
study the cost of “saving land’ by 
high-density housing, and consider 
whether more production could not 
be attained by using the same money 
in other ways. In housing policy it 
could consider the relative cost of 
subsidies for flats in congested areas 
and for housing in dispersal areas. 
Similarly, the effect on housing and 
urban development costs by alterna- 
tive locations of industry influenced 
by the Board of Trade could be 
studied. He was sure such a com- 
mittee would produce a better distri- 
bution of national expenditure, es- 
pecially if the advice of bodies like 
the Association were sought. - 

Mr Graeme Finlay, m.p., and Mr 
P. G. Jenkins were elected to the 
Council to fill vacancies due to the 
death of Sir Patrick Abercrombie and 
the retirement of Dr Norman Mac- 
fadyen. 

After the election of officers for the 
new year, an illuminating address 
was given by Mr Paul Cadbury, cBe, 
on the distribution of industry and 
population in the great Birmingham 
conurbation. We hope to be able to 
report this more fully in one of our 
later issues. 
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Chelsea Blunder 

Cheering evidence of the rise of 
public concern for amenity is the 
storm stirred by the ‘“‘car mart” that 
has recently appeared in King’s 
Road, Chelsea. And a healthy symp- 
tom that such matters are taken more 
and more seriously is the fact that the 
Chelsea Borough Council blames the 
LCC for not having given them the 
chance to make observations before 
planning consent was given for a 
change of use; and that the LCC, 
which owns the site, explains that the 
permission arose from the urgency 
of getting possession of a site in 
another part of London for housing 
purposes, that the permission is tem- 
porary, and that the conditions of it 
include masking by a garden along 
the front and limitation of the hours 
of floodlighting. Whether the condi- 
tions, when observed, will make this 


establishment acceptable in the sur- 
roundings may well be doubted. But 
we like to see residents asserting their 
very real interest in such matters, we 
like the name of the Chelsea Borough’s 
Committee (“Town Planning and 
Amenities Committee’’), and we like 
any serious attempt to reconcile the 
vital claims of industry and trading 
with the claims of order and the look 
of things. Detailed complaints of the 
administration of planning controls 
may not always be wholly justified, 
and may not always succeed, but they 
emphasize the necessity of planning 
and strengthen its hand in its very 
difficult tasks. 


The Land-Use Fallacy 

We were much surprised to hear 
expressed at the Manchester con- 
ference the long-exploded belief that 
opening out our crowded cities and 


The car mart in King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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moving their excess of people and 
employment to decently spacious 
new developments would mean 
‘Spreading Suburbia”’ over the 
whole face of this country. Estimates 
of the area of land required for hous- 
ing and all other purposes, not only 
those arising from dispersal, vary 
from 300,000 to 750,000 acres; a 
recent official estimate was 500,000 
acres. 

According to the latest Agricultural 
Statistics 1955-6 (HMSO, 3s.), the 
area of Great Britain in crops, grass, 
and rough grazings was 45,045,384 


acres in June 1955; that was a fall of 


23,803 acres from June 1954. This 
did not include allotments and hold- 
ings of less than one acre in extent. 
Nor did it include forest land, which 
in 1953 amounted to 3,837,000 acres, 
and was increasing by something like 
50,000 acres a year. 


The dispersal programme in itself 


is officially estimated to involve new 
developments for about 2 million 
people. Assuming these were pro- 
vided for in new and expanded 
towns, with all the corollaries of in- 
dustry, trading, open space, schools, 


etc., at an overall town density of 


fourteen persons an acre (the Crawley 
figure, which is a median one), the 
area required for dispersal would be 
142,850 acres. That is less than 4 


per cent of the agricultural land of 


Great Britain. 


Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 

A large and representative gather- 
ing of members of the TCPA attended 
a luncheon at the Planning Centre 
on 16 April in honour of Miss Eliza- 


beth Baldwin, Business Secretary of 


the Association, on her retirement. 
On behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee and many members, Sir 
Frederic Osborn presented her with 
an inscribed book and a cheque. Re- 
calling the many and varied services 


Miss Baldwin had rendered to the 
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Association since she came into its 
office in 1918, he said she had been a 
strong strand of continuity in its 
administration through many 
changes in presidents, vice-presidents, 
chairmen, council members, and the 
executive committee. They all wished 
her many happy years in her retire- 
ment. 

Expressions of appreciation of Miss 
Baldwin’s work were made also by 
three former Secretaries of the As- 
sociation: Mr C. B. Purdom (who 
appointed her in 1918), Mr W. McG. 
Eager, and Mr Gilbert McAllister, 
MA. A charming reply by Miss 
Baldwin concluded a pleasant cere- 
mony. 


Treatment of Poster Sites 

The National Outdoor Advertising 
Awards 1956, sponsored by World’s 
Press News, in conjunction with the 
leading advertising associations and 
the TCPA, included an award for the 
best treatment of a site in relation to 
its setting and amenity. There were 
twenty-two entries, and first place 
was awarded for a site in High Street, 
Stratford, to Yardley and Company 
(agents Wide Publicity Limited, con- 
tractors Angrave Displays Limit- 
ed). For a second place, Garland 
Advertising Service Limited, for a site 
at London Airport, tied with David 
Allen and Sons Limited for one in 
South Esplanade, Aberdeen. The 
third (really fourth) award went to 
Mills and Rockley Limited for a site 
at Lockhurst Lane, Coventry. 

The judges agreed that while the 
design of individual hoardings had 
greatly improved, there were few 
cases in which their effect in the urban 
scene was really satisfactory. The 
view was expressed that, assuming 
the acceptance of outdoor advertising 
as desirable or necessary, architects, 
town planners, and landscape archi- 
tects should take it into account in 
their building and layout designs. 
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Apology 
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Commission. It is, of course, the 


Last month’s cover reproductionof Ministry of Housing and _ Local 
the “Keep Britain Tidy’ poster Government which has launched this 
wrongly attributed the Anti-litter campaign, and we apologize to the 
Campaign to the National Parks Méinistry for our error. 


BALLADE OF URBANITY 


( These verses, which originally appeared in 


Town AND Country PLANNING, Vol. X7 No. 41—Spring 1943, 


are reprinted without revision.) 


I AM a man of a taste debonair, 
Averse to rusticity, red-roofed or thatched ; 
For dwellings’ intertors little I care, 
So long as in orderly rows they are batched. 
To live in a house that is semi-detached 
Is a vagabond passion I never could share. 
Bloomsbury’s symmetry cannot be matched : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square. 


Some people seem to want gallons of air ; 
Some from the streets would rejoice to be snatched : 
Some are addicts of the sun and its glare ; 
And some to a glimpse of the earth are attached. 
But these from uncivilized eggs have been hatched, 
And of polished urbanity aren’t aware ; 
To the suburbs of hell they may all be despatched : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square ! 


A house on its lonesome, or two in a pair, 
In spinneys and gardens informally splashed, 
Is a sight that no elegant spirit can bear ; 
The architect planning it ought to be thrashed, 
And his ribs re-arranged and his fagade re-hashed, 
And this should go on till he’s ready to swear : 
“I’m done with all villadom—let it be smashed : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square!” 


ENvol 
Prince in your country-house, keep the gate latched ; 
There are city yahoos who would like to be there: 
Guard your Arcadia green and unscratched : 
Give them the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square! 
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DISPERSAL IN THE MANCHESTER REGION 


An account of the regional conference held by the TCPA at 


Manchester on 11 April 1957. 


F THE 400 people who attend- 

ed the conference, nearly 300 

were delegates from over 
eighty local authorities. What was 
additionally encouraging was the 
diversity of interests represented by 
the remaining hundred or so: in- 
dustrial and commercial firms—large 
and small, political parties, trade 
unions, and a variety of statutory, 
civic, religious, and social bodies. A 
feature of the conference was an ex- 
hibition on “‘Congestion and Dis- 


persal’’. This illustrated the extent of 


the regional overspill and redevelop- 
ment problem and the measures- 
actual and proposed—to deal with 
it, and included contributions from 
Birmingham and London. 


Planning Pioneers 

Sir George Pepler gave the open- 
ing address, ‘‘Congestion, the enemy 
of efficiency”. First, Sir George out- 
lined the development of regional 
planning in the north-west from 1920 
to 1947. It was, he said, fair to claim 
that local authorities in the area had 
been pioneers in essential to effective 
regional planning. In the _ early 
1920s a hundred local authorities 


jointly prepared an Advisory Re- 


gional Plan. Having done this, they 
transferred their statutory plan-mak- 
ing powers to Executive Joint Plan- 
ning Committees. These had been 
abolished under the 1947 Act, but the 
spirit of co-operation surely persisted. 


Congestion = Inefficiency 

From the earliest stages there had 
been widespread recognition of the 
dangers of congestion and the conse- 
quent need for planned large-scale 


dispersal. The Development Plans 
acknowledged this. The Cheshire 
Plan, for instance, contemplated the 
influx of 346,000 people from the 
Manchester area by 1971. 

The ill effects of congestion on 
living conditions were widely ack- 
nowledged. Not so fully appreciated 
was its effect on the efficiency of in- 
dustry and commerce. While towns 
had spread, central congestion had in- 
creased enormously. Hours spent 
queueing and straphanging seriously 
drained fitness and efficiency. Public 
and private transport costs increased 
rapidly as congestion worsened. 


Dispersal = Efficiency 

Some businesses had tried to 
escape from congested areas. Offices 
had moved from the crowded City of 
London to the West End. In the 
United States, ‘‘out-of-town” shops 
away from the major centres had now 
led to the growth of large regional 
shopping centres, spaciously planned, 
on the edges of big cities. Adequate 
car-parks in and around these centres 
made shopping a simpler and more 
attractive proposition. Some: of the 
British new towns were exerting a 
regional pull for the same reasons. 

The need to decentralize offices 
was probably most acutely felt in 
London, but it was not confined to 
that city. The experience of indus- 
trialists had proved beyond doubt 
that decentralization was good busi- 
ness. Commercial firms would find 
the same. 


The Immediate Task 
The impulse to decentralization 
was there. Taking advantage of the 
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need to clear slums and redevelop 
obsolete areas, local and central 
government should combine forces 
to secure that amount of dispersal 
which was essential to the achieve- 
ment of the other two aims. 

Local authorities in the north-west 
were pioneers in co-operation in town 
planning. They could lead the way 
once more. They should seek to agree 
the pattern of dispersal, be frank 
about the obstacles to its fulfilment, 
see clearly that the welfare of the 
whole was more important than that 
of any part, and set out boldly to 
secure their great objective. 


Getting Down to Facts 

Mr O. Bertoya, Managing Direc- 
tor of Renold Chains, Wythenshawe, 
opened the discussion. He posed per- 
tinent questions on the difference 
between compactness and conges- 
tion, and on improved access to city 
centres. Alderman Robinson (Stret- 
ford) reiterated the need for people 
and jobs to move together. For the 
rest, however, it was: ‘‘Let’s talk 
cases.” Alderman Bacon (Salford) 
spoke with enthusiasm of town dev- 
elopment at Worsley. Councillors 
Duffy and Cundiff (Macclesfield) 
stressed their town’s willingness to 
receive a reasonable intake of people 
and industry. A plea for the move- 
ment of factories to the declining 
cotton towns was made by Alder- 
man Throup (Nelson). 


Manchester’s Views 

The first of the three speakers in 
the afternoon was Alderman R. E. 
Thomas of Manchester. With vigor- 
ous conviction he stated Manches- 
ter’s need. Overspill was a con- 
sequence of the demand for better 
housing, more open space, better 
schools, playing fields, and improv- 
ed working conditions. Manchester 
needed sites for 80,000 houses. After 
all the slum clearance and rebuilding 
had been completed, and after 
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present out-city sites had been used, 
they would still need 28,500 houses. 
The needs of the other overcrowded 
towns in the conurbation should be 
added to this figure. 


The city had 68,000 slums, 800 of 


which fell down or had to be pulled 
down each year. Few of the nearby 
district councils were being genuinely 
co-operative. Every site they had been 
offered needed expensive water and 
sewerage works. On only one large 
site could they start immediately. 

A new town to be built by the city 
itself was a large part of the answer. 
They could provide the services and 
decide the rate of housing themselves. 
In addition, a large number of other 
expansion schemes was essential to 
the solution of Manchester’s over- 
crowding and redevelopment prob- 
lem. To build flats would only mar- 
ginally reduce the estimated defi- 
ciency. They must have Mobberley 
and Lymm, as well as all the other 
schemes, in order decently to re- 
house their people. 


Programme of Action 

Lancashire’s County Planning 
Officer, Mr Aylmer Coates, followed. 
He outlined the size of the problem, 
progress to date, and the obstacles to 
be overcome. The combined overspill 
of Manchester and Salford was 
250,000 people, and the Lancashire 


plan had envisaged the reception of 


140,000 of these by 1971—2,000 
houses a year, with workplaces, 
schools, and services. The rate achiev- 
ed had been only half this. Too few 
factories had moved, while industrial 
development within the conurbation 
was above the national level. The 
over-riding need was still for dispersal 
beyond the green belt. 

There were many obstacles, not 
the least being the receiving dis- 
tricts’ fear of a heavy rate burden. 
He advocated bigger grants and 
firmer guarantees from the Govern- 
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ment; larger contributions and the 
encouragement of employment dis- 
persal by exporting authorities; a 
more helpful response from potential 
reception districts—the long-term 
advantages to them made town de- 
velopment a good investment; coun- 
ty councils to share the costs and the 
risks; and a readier participation by 
industry and commerce. 


Over the Green Belt 

The third speaker, Alderman How- 
ard Robinson, Cheshire County 
Council, reiterated his Council’s 
willingness to co-operate in dispersal 
to the right places. They had acknow- 
ledged the inevitability of some peri- 
pheral development and had persuad- 
ed fifteen councils in Cheshire to 
build overspill houses, with financial 
aid from the County. “Block sites” 
on which 250 or more houses could 
be built, and within daily travelling 
distance of the city, were now being 
offered to Manchester. 

It was, however, a scandal that 
no new towns had been started in 
the north. Development beyond the 
green belt was the only worth-while 
answer. All the same, Manchester 
should build more flats on the many 
sites available in the city, secure the 
closure of vacated industrial premises, 
and look north to the Pennine valleys 
as potential homes for their surplus 
people and industry. 


Advisory Committee Needed 
Discussion speakers dealt mainly 


with the unsatisfactory aspects of 


present schemes. Too much em- 
phasis was being placed on houses 
alone. The high cost of travelling 
daily to the city from high-rented 
homes some miles away was jeopar- 
dizing the success of many projects. 
Councillor Biggins (Middleton) want- 
ed a joint advisory committee to sort 
out the many problems involved in 
town expansion. 
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The Next Steps 

Finally, it fell to Mr Peter Self to 
sum up, and propose “The Next 
Steps”. Frankly, he thought that 
Manchester and Cheshire were going 
about things in the wrong way. Man- 
chester were rightly determined to 
reduce congestion and clear away the 
slums. But in doing so they were all 
too likely to add to the already exces- 
sive sprawl. 

A large overspill problem existed. 
Manchester’s 68,000 slums were 
crowded together at an average den- 
sity of over forty to the acre. At 
present people sought to move farther 
and farther out to socially stratified 
suburbs, each group seeking its ap- 
propriate income level. Thus the very 
poorest were left at the centre. Re- 
development of central areas must 
now seek to draw back a wide variety 
of social and income groups, to give 
diversity and virility to these areas. 
The housing conditions most likely 
to achieve this end must therefore be 
created. 

To receive the region’s overspill, at 
least one new town was needed, with 
a development corporation to build 
it. Given goodwill between the 
authorities, a suitable site would 
readily be found. Many more towns, 
including some in central Lancashire 
threatened with decline, could be ex- 
panded under the Town Develop- 
ment Act. The authorities ‘in and 
around the conurbation should set up 
a Regional Planning Committee, 
appoint a consultant to prepare a dis- 
persal plan based on the use of the 
New Towns and Town Development 
Acts in places beyond the green belt, 
and together strive quickly to achieve 
a final and full solution of the 
region’s problems. 





The full report of the Conference, 
which runs to 25,000 words, is on sale 
at 3s. 6d. a copy. Obtainable from the 
General Secretary, TCPA. 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN TASMANIA 


The character of Tasmania makes it particularly attractive as a 


tourist country, and good advantage has been taken of this in the 


provision of national parks. 


NLIKE THE national parks of 
ine USA and Canada, which 

are federal government respon- 
sibilities, Australian national parks 
are organized through the govern- 
ments of the individual states, and of 
these only the Northern Territory 
does not have a parks system. Al- 
though not the first state to establish 
national parks, Tasmania is one of 
the most advanced in this field and 
possesses a particularly well inte- 
grated method of administration. The 
writer had the good fortune to meet 
Mr M. S. R. Sharland, Superinten- 
dent of Scenic Reserves, when he was 
in England recently and was able to 
discuss with him problems common 
to national parks in this country and 
Tasmania. 


by JOHN FOSTER 


With a temperate climate and 
about 30 per cent of the whole island 
mountainous and of little agricultural 
value, Tasmania has all the qualities 
needed to be a popular tourist coun- 
try. Today there are some sixty-seven 
individual areas of one type or another 


protected by special legislation, of 


which eight are national parks cover- 
ing a total area of about 840 square 
miles. Scheduled scenic areas alto- 
gether account for about 34 per cent 
of the land area of the island, a 
greater acreage than that of any other 
Australian state, though only small 
by comparison with the 9 per cent 
of England and Wales. 


History of Tasmanian Parks 


The national parks 


The Cradle Mountain National Park. 
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The Lake St Clair National Park was established in 1940. 


Tasmania began in 1916, under the 
authority of the Scenery Preservation 
Act of the previous year, when the 
Mount Field and Freycinet Peninsula 
National Parks were established. 
Although there was much activity in 
the gazetting of various small re- 
serves in the years that followed, it 
was not until 1940 that the next 
national parks were set up at Cradle 
Mountain/Lake St Clair and Mount 


Barrow, the former with an area of 


520 square miles being by far the 
largest single reserve on the island. 
The remaining four national parks 
followed after the end of the war— 
Ben Lomond in 1947, Frenchman’s 
Cap in 1951, Hartz Mountains in 
1952, and most recent of all, Lake 
Pedder in 1955. 

When taken over, the land of the 
Tasmanian national parks was un- 
developed Crown Land and few 
acquisitions of private land have been 
necessary. Most of the parks are in 


mountainous country, with some 
coastal scenery; all are game sanc- 
tuaries and every effort is made to 
prevent disturbance of the ecology of 
flora and fauna, in some cases even 
to the extent of giving protection to 
wild life which elsewhere is treated 
as vermin. The felling of timber is 
strictly controlled by permit and no 
grazing of stock is allowed in any 
national park or reserve, with the one 
notable exception of a farm attached 
to an early colonial building on a 
historic site where the herd is part 
of the traditional scene. 


Preservation of Wild Character 


In the running of the parks special 
care is taken to preserve intact their 
essentially wild character and in the 
back areas generally development 
has been limited to the cutting of 
access tracks and the building of 
simple overnight accommodation 
and shelters on the longer mountain 
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walking routes. Only in a few in- 
stances have roads been constructed 
to provide access for vehicles to 
accommodation houses and _ tourist 
camps which are mainly located on 
the fringes of the parks. Further to 
safeguard the integrity of the wilder- 
ness backland, water transport on 
rivers and lakes is used wherever 
possible instead of motor vehicles. 
Accommodation buildings are de- 
signed to blend with their environ- 
ment; split timber is extensively used 
for walls, with shingles for roofs, and 
fireplaces and chimneys in local stone. 
Small shelter huts on the high-level 
tracks are rough structures of one or 
two rooms, with fireplaces, wooden 
bunks, tables, and seats, all built from 
materials at hand. One of the princi- 
pal and best equipped tourist camps 
is “Waldheim” in the Cradle Moun- 
tain National Park, located at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet and well placed 
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for ascending a number of nearby 
peaks. The camp comprises a main 
building of six bedrooms, dining hall, 
kitchen, and laundry, with, around 
it, seven cabins each accommodating 
two or three beds. It is essentially a 
self-service camp and visitors must 
bring their own food although, as the 
nearest shopping town is forty miles 
away, it is perhaps no accident that 
the ranger in charge has a store cabin 
where emergency food supplies can 
be purchased. 

At some of the more readily acces- 
sible picnic places on the edges of the 
parks special provision is made for 
the convenience of visitors, including 
shelter huts, open garages, tables, 
fireplaces, water supplies, and fire- 
wood. In one or two cases, and 
again these are on the park fringes, 
caravan sites and car parks have 
been provided, although these sites 
are seldom serviced. 


Mount Olympus from Cynthia Bay in the Cradle Mountain/Lake St Clair National Park. 
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Ranger Service and National Board 
Out in the field the parks are looked 
after by a small but highly organized 
ranger service. The rangers live 
usually at the entrances to the parks 
in permanently built cottages, but 
they spend much of their time, es- 
pecially during summer, on patrol in 
the mountains protecting the vital 
interests of the parks and helping 
visitors whenever possible. In winter, 
when tourists are few and the need 
for highland patrols is less pressing, 
the rangers spend much of their time 
building huts and camp furniture. 
Turning now from the parks them- 
selves to their administration, the 
responsible authority is the Scenery 
Preservation Board which operates 
under the Ministry of Lands and 
Works at Hobart. The Board has 
wide powers under the Act of 1915 
in respect of all types of scenic re- 
serves, including the power to acquire 
land and to build or lease hotels and 


other accommodation. The types of 


scenic reserves scheduled range from 
national parks through a wide variety 
of mountain, coastal, forest, waterfall, 
river, and cave reserves to scenic 
highways and historic sites, build- 
ings, and monuments. As an example 
of particular interest, the Board has 
taken over the entire village of Port 
Arthur and maintains it in traditional 
form as a monument to the early 
history of Tasmania as the Van 
Dieman’s Land of the early settlers. 
The Scenery Preservation Board 
comprises the heads of the Depart- 
ments of Lands, Forestry, Hydro- 
Electricity, Policy and ‘Tourism, 
along with three outside Government 
nominees, and thus provides for a 
most useful co-ordination of the de- 
partmental interests most affected. 
The Board operates under an annual 
Parliamentary vote (in the year 
1955-6 this was £15,000), supple- 
mented by rents obtained from ac- 
commodation and by inspection fees 


from historic sites and_ buildings. 
These supplementary revenues are 
worth about £20,000 to £25,000 
annually. While the unexpended 
balance of the annual vote lapses at 
the end of each financial year, all 
revenues earned by the Board are 
credited to a suspense account and 
can be used at any time in the future 
for any purpose connected with the 
Act. This is a most valuable conces- 
sion which allows the Board over the 
years to carry out useful development 
and protective works which would not 
otherwise be possible. 


Devolution of Administration 


In order better to deal with the 
local problems of individual parks the 
Board has delegated its authority in 
some cases to specially appointed 
subsidiary boards. These boards ob- 
tain an annual grant from the main 
Board and each has its own suspense 
account to which monies from hut 
rents, ski hire, and other sources are 
credited. The members of the sub- 
sidiary boards are nominated by 
organized clubs or bodies interested 
in natural history, walking, climbing, 
winter, sports, scientific research, and 
so on, and their specialized knowledge 
of the parks does much to further 
good relations between the parks 
administration and the general pub- 
lic. It is the special duty of the 
Superintendent of Scenic Reserves, 
who is a member of each board, to 
try to co-ordinate expenditure and 
development programmes so that the 
grants and revenues are spent to the 
best advantage. On him the Scenery 
Preservation Board relies for recom- 
mendations as to the amount of the 
grant to be made each year to each 
subsidiary board. 

There is no limitation on the 
period of office for members of the 
main Board, who receive no payment 
for their work, apart from out-of- 
pocket expenses. The term of office 
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for subsidiary boards is limited to 
three years, although, as with the 
Minister’s nominees on British na- 
tional park boards and committees, 
reappointment is the general rule, so 
that continuity of policy is assured. 


Comparison with USA and Britain 


Operating on a modest budget, the 
Tasmanian national parks service has 
streamlined itself in a remarkably 
short time into a workable admini- 
strative system which is tackling its 
problems with energy and enthusi- 
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asm. The actual land of the parks 
being in state ownership it is not sur- 
prising that many of the problems are 
more akin to those found in the 
national parks of America than those 
in Britain. In the field of human be- 
haviour, however, the problems en- 
countered in national parks the world 
over are remarkably similar, and the 
people of Tasmania unfortunately 
seem to have a predilection for leav- 
ing litter behind them at least as great 
as that of any of their English-speak- 
ing Cousins. 





The Green Belt of Paris (c. 1860) 


(A Parisian servant-girl is on a walk into the country with her boy-friend. ) 
‘, . . Fences, lots for sale, walls with broken bottles piled high at their feet, 
large flat plastered houses whose windows were cluttered with bird-cages and 
washing, with the Y of a lead pipe at every floor, and the entries to plots of 
land which looked like backyards and had mounds where goats grazed. . . 

“And then Paris came to an end and there began one of those dry land- 
scapes which big towns create around them, that first zone of suburbs intra 
muros, where Nature is parched, the soil used up, the countryside sown with 
oyster-shells. There were now only half-enclosed plots dotted with burrows 
and up-ended carts, store yards, factories in scaffolding, half-built workmen’s 
dwellings, windowless, roofless and flying the mason’s flag, dunes of grey 
and white sand, and market gardens with their neat rows at the bottom of 
the hollows, into which the road embankments slope with screes of small 
stones. . .” (They pass the last street-lamp, then Montmartre, then Clignan- 
court, a “‘semi-criminal quarter’’.) 

“But in the fortifications her pleasure returned. She would run to sit with 
Jupillon on the rampart slope.” (Here are lots of people, cafés, fried-fish 
stalls, coconut shies, etc. They go on through other untidy places, until) 
“They came to the first field, the first living grass; at the edge of the grass 
there was a handcart loaded with gingerbread and mint pastilles, and a 
woman sold cocoa on a table by the track. Strange countryside, this, a mixture 
of everything—the smoke of frying with the mist of evening, the click of bowls 
with the silence pouring down from the sky, the smell of dried nightsoil with 
the fragrance of green corn. But Germinie delighted in it all . . . she walked 
right on the edge of the road and, as she walked, began to let her legs brush 
against the corn so as to feel its tickling coolness against her stockings. . .” 

(And then, the return walk.) ‘““Germinie brought herself to go home . . . 


‘ 


surrendering to the uncertain vision of things half glimpsed . . . glad to be 
tired, slow, weary, limp and well. . . At the first street lamps of the Rue de 
Chateau, she stumbled out of a dream on to the paved street.’,>—EpmMonp and 


Jutes Goncourt: Germinie Lacerteux (1865). 
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PLANNING FOR SHOPPING 


The rapid development of self-service shops is producing something 
like a revolution in retail trading. This article draws attention to 


the necessity of taking the change into account in the planning and 


estate administration of shopping centres. 
by a RETAILING CONSULTANT 


HANGES NOW taking place in 
retail trade threaten to upset 
completely all the carefully 

laid plans of a good many local au- 
thorities. Already the perennial ques- 
tion of lines of demarcation between 
different branches of retailing seems 
to be emerging again in a new, and 
perhaps fiercer, form. A recent edi- 
torial in The Grocer, principal organ 
of the trade, commends the Yorkshire 
Council of Grocers’ and Provision 
Dealers’ Associations for refusing to 
support a move (by the Bradford 
Chamber of Trade) to prevent “over- 
lapping” sales by different types of 
shops. 

In the last two years particularly 
the self-service principle has been ap- 
plied successfully, and on a growing 
scale, to fresh meats and fruit and 
vegetables. There is every sign that 
flour confectionery and even wet fish 
may shortly follow the same trend. 
Very clearly, the grocery trade 
stands to gain from these develop- 
ments: not only does the grocer’s shop 
carry the bulk of the many and varied 
food items bought each week by the 
average family, but it also takes the 
bulk of the domestic food budget. 
Two years ago, the average weekly 
spending on food per head of popula- 
tion was 23s. 7d., of which as. 5d. went 
on milk, 3s. rod. on meat and fish, 
2s. 6d. on greengroceries, and 2s. 3d. 
on bread and cakes. Practically the 
whole of the remaining 12s. 7d. was 
on “‘groceries”’; and since the grocer’s 
shop is also the most usual source of 


supply for many non-food items like 
soaps, polishes, and matches, it is 
obvious that the sheer range and 
weight of the grocer’s trade put him 
in the best possible position to benefit 
from the modern trend towards “‘one- 
stop”’ shopping. 


Housewives’ Interests and Economics 

That this trend will continue seems 
highly probable. The housewife, in 
particular, welcomes the idea of satis- 
fying all her main food requirements, 
at her own pace, at one point, instead 
of having to join successive queues at 
the grocer’s, butcher’s, greengrocer’s, 
and so on. At the same time, retailers 
themselves are having to contend 
with rising overheads (particularly 
higher rating charges), and the econo- 
mic operation of separate specialist 
shops is consequently becoming more 
and more difficult. Indeed, in their 
difficulties lies the origin of much of 
the present attack on “‘overlapping” 
sales. Butchers, greengrocers, and 
other specialist traders on new hous- 
ing estates, struggling, often, to keep 
their heads above water, look with 
natural disfavour on adjacent grocers 
or general shops carrying “their” 
lines. No doubt many of them will 
have noted that similar developments 
in the United States saw a reduction 
in the number of specialist meat 
markets from 36,000 to 24,000; and 
of fruit and vegetable stores from 
28,000 to 16,000, in the nine years— 
three of them war-time—between 
1939 and 1948. 
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An Out-dated Approach 

There is, in all this, a real problem 
for those local authorities whose 
“planning” has not yet taken account 
of the new retailing trends. Their 
approach, traditionally, has been 
that whilst an estate of, say, 3,000 to 
4,000 population should produce 
enough trade to support three or four 
grocery shops, so far as, say, fish is 
concerned there will be no more than 
£100 a week of trade forthcoming 
altogether—scarcely enough to sup- 
port one specialist fish shop, let alone 
two. The same principle would apply 
to other trades as well, and accord- 
ingly in several of the new towns and 
post-war housing estates, the smaller 
“neighbourhood” shopping facilities 
have included perhaps three or four 
grocers’ shops but only one green- 
grocer, and one butcher. Moreover, 
whether this complete absence of 
competition has applied or not, the 
same considerations of “‘minimum 
economic levels” of trade have fre- 
quently induced local authorities to 
impose restrictive covenants on their 
shop tenants, so as to govern the 
scope of their operations. 

Wherever they apply, all such re- 
strictions on competition (and parti- 
cularly the granting of any local 
monopoly) are not only contrary to 
the spirit of the times; they also mean 
that a substantial proportion of the 
newer local shopping facilities in this 
country—which, almost by definition, 
should be the most progressive—have 
been based on an entirely out-dated 
approach to retailing organization. 


Flexibility in Frontages 


Present-day planning needs to pro- 
vide for the utmost flexibility, in- 
stead of rigidly clinging to the idea 
that all shopping should be conducted 
in neat rows of uniform 20 ft by 40 ft 
shops. A grocer, for example, might 
be able to do a reasonable trade of 
£1,000 a week, or more, in one such 
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shop unit, but give him a quarter 
more space (not twice as much) and 
he may well provide his customers 
with a completely satisfactory butch- 
ery and greengrocery service as well. 
Such flexibility could mean, for 
example, that instead of a small 
estate having, say, three grocers, one 
butcher, and one greengrocer, there 
could well be three comprehensive 
food shops, each one of which would 
sell groceries, meat, and fruit and 
vegetables. Competition would be 
keener; local monopoly would be 
broken. 


What of the Independent Trader? 


One planning official to whom this 
argument was put recently (in an un- 
successful attempt to persuade him to 
scrap his old-fashioned plans) pointed 
out, quite properly, that any such 
development could mean the virtual 
exclusion of the small independent 
trader. “Combination” shopping cer- 
tainly demands higher capitalization 
(e.g. fixturing larger shops, financing 
higher stocks, more refrigeration, 
etc.) which so far only the co-opera- 
tive and multiple organizations seem 
to have been able to afford. This, 
indeed, is something which should 
concern the small independent trader, 
but his concern ought not to be to 
resist “combination” shopping (with 
all its “overlapping” sales) but 
rather how best to take advantage of 
it. 

Up to now, the individual self- 
service grocer, if he has wanted to 
sell pre-packaged meat and green- 
groceries, has for the most part had to 
learn how to do it himself. He has also 
had to buy all the necessary equip- 
ment. With very rare exceptions in 
the case of fresh meat, and apart from 
apples, potatoes, and carrots in the 
greengrocery trade, he has had 
practically no wholesale source of pre- 
packaged supplies. Obviously as long 
as this position continues, it presents a 
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serious obstacle to the independent 
trader giving a “one-stop” food ser- 
vice. But there are two possible ways 
out of the position. 


Future of Pre-packaging 

First, there is the prospect of in- 
creasing activity by growers (of fruit 
and vegetables) or wholesalers in the 
pre-packaging field. If retailers gen- 
erally could be offered complete 
ranges of pre-packed meats, bacon, 
and greengrocery, the problem would 
be largely taken off their shoulders. 
In the main, they would be left only 
with the task of providing the neces- 
sary refrigeration. Already certain 
wholesalers are taking action in this 
direction ; but for fresh meat, especial- 
ly, the difficulty lies in the (so far 
unknown) extent to which the pack- 
aging operation can be centralized: 
what is the maximum radius that a 
centralized pre-packaging plant can 
reasonably and efficiently serve ? 

This consideration itself suggests 
the second alternative line of action 
for the small independent grocer 
voluntary co-operation with his fel- 
low-grocers on a purely local basis. 
Co-operatively, the independent gro- 
cers of any medium-sized town could 
probably operate an efficient central 
pre-packaging plant to cover meat, 
cheese, bacon, and greengroceries. 
Policy for Planning Authorities 

By making possible a greater divi- 
sion of labour, by easing shopkeepers 
of much of the problem of “peak- 


load” traffic, by its economies of 
’ P, 


space, self-service (and pre-packag- 
ing) can contribute substantially to 
higher productivity in retailing. For 
this reason alone, local authorities 
should help the development along, 
not hinder it. They can foster initia- 
tive and enterprise amongst inde- 
pendent retailers, not by holding on, 
steadfastly, to out-dated concepts, 


but by boldly planning on the basis of 
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modern developments, leaving the 
individual shopkeepers to make the 
best they can of it. 

If these independents are afraid, or 
fail to meet this challenge, then their 
competitors—the co-operatives and 
the multiples—fully deserve the re- 
wards of their greater efficiency and 
enterprise. 
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The recent case of Addiscombe Gar- 
dens Estates v Crabbe and Others was 
concerned with a claim by the land- 
lords for possession of land and 
premises let to a members’ tennis 
club, but the decision may also be of 
importance in connection with the 
compensation payable on the com- 
pulsory purchase of premises occu- 
pied by social clubs and_ other 
societies and institutions. 

The tennis club claimed that they 
were a business for the purposes of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, 
and as such entitled to the protection 
of Part II of that Act. “Business”’ is 
defined in that Act as including any 
trade, profession, or employment and 
any activity carried on by a body of 
persons whether incorporate or unin- 
corporate. Counsel for the landlords 
contended that ‘‘activity’’ must be 
construed as referring to activities of 
a business or professional type, but 
Mr Justice Hilbery declined to give 
it this restricted meaning. Although 
no one would in the ordinary way 
think of a tennis club as a business, 
the club fell within the definition for 
the purposes of the Act. As a result, 
the landlords’ claim for possession 
failed. 

A public authority wishing to 
acquire land subject to a business 
tenancy had, prior to the 1954 Act, 
the choice of (a) compulsorily pur- 
chasing the freehold and waiting for 
the lease to expire, in which case no 
compensation was payable in respect 
of the leasehold interest; or (b) com- 
pulsorily purchasing both the free- 
hold and the leasehold, paying com- 
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pensation for both. The result of the 
1954 Act is that, if the authority 
choose the first course, they now have 
to get a certificate from the appro- 
priate Minister that they require 
possession; furthermore, they must 
pay compensation to the tenant. The 
Addiscombe Gardens Estates decision is 
of importance in this connection be- 


cause it shows that the definition of 


‘business’ under the Act is wider 
than some may have supposed. 
More About Clean Air 

Since I wrote on this subject in the 
February issue of Town AnD Coun- 
TRY PLANNING, the Minister of Hous- 


ing has made an order—S.1.541 of 


1957—permitting the use in smoke- 
control areas of fireplaces specially 
designed or adapted for burning 
liquid fuel. They must be so installed, 
maintained, and operated as to mini- 
mize the emission of smoke; failure to 
observe these requirements may lead 
to prosecution under the Clean Air 
Act. For the purposes of the new 
order, “fireplace” includes any fur- 
nace, grate, or stove. 


Planning Appeal Delays 

Some 6,699 planning appeals were 
received during 1956, and this has 
thrown a heavy load on to the inspec- 
torate and other staff of the Ministry. 
By increasing the number of inspec- 


tors and reorganizing the handling of 


the work, the time taken both to fix 
inquiries and to issue decisions has 
been reduced. 

The Minister gave this information 
to the House of Commons in reply to 
questions about the delay in handling 
appeals. Mr Brooke added that he 
was not yet satisfied, and efforts to 
improve the timetable would con- 
tinue. A, E, TELLING 
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SITKA SPRUCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By W. R. Day. HMSO. 20s. 

During the last thirty-five years 
Sitka spruce has been used by British 
foresters far more extensively than 
any other species: for a time the 
number planted annually by the 
Forestry Commission alone was about 
30 million—which means the plant- 
ing of about 1,500 acres. A study of 
this species in its natural terrain, with 
special regard to its relationships with 
associated species, must therefore be 
potentially of wide interest. Yet it 
may perhaps be suspected that the 
Forestry Commission’s latest publica- 
tion, the scholarly Sitka Spruce in 
British Columbia, will seem not only 
formidable but also forbidding to 
many foresters. Nevertheless this 
Bulletin No. 28, modestly described 
by its author (who is Lecturer in 
Forest Pathology at the Imperial 
Forestry Institute at Oxford) as a 
report based on a preliminary recon- 
naissance, does indeed contain some 
points of possible practical interest. 

In BC Sitka spruce is an even more 
emphatic moisture-demander than 
it is generally held to be in Britain. 
It flourishes best in a climate not 
merely humid but wet and dripping. 
In such conditions it may achieve 
heights of 150 ft in 130 years with 
barely six inches (main _ rooting 
depth) of fertile soil: in another place 
trees of 160 feet stand on soil with a 
total rooting depth of only 11 inches. 
Yet Sitka spruce seems to be greedy 
and less “‘site-tolerant”’ than its chief 
associates—western hemlock, red 
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cedar, lodgepole pine, and Douglas 
fir. 

This may be of interest over here, 
where Sitka spruce is commonly 
appreciated as a non-exacting species 
suitable for the poor sheep-walks. The 
Bulletin suggests that winds are only 
rarely significant in BC: yet the 
chance that Sitka spruce proves itself 
a goodish wind-resister is undoubted- 
ly one of the major reasons for its 
success in Britain, where wind must 
usually (and especially on the ex- 
posed sites allotted to much large- 
scale afforestation) be considered an 
important factor. 

It is scientifically interesting to 
be reminded again how the western 
American conifers for the most part 
grow in mixtures composed mainly 
of other conifers, without broad- 
leaved trees or with only a very few 
occupying a quite minor position in 
the forest complex—in which such 
enticing plants as skunk cabbage, 
salmonberry, false azalea, and Labra- 
dor tea have their place. 

I would suggest that if the Fores- 
try Commission is going to publish 
further academic studies in paper 
backs at a price of £1 it might con- 
sider also issuing one-shilling sum- 
mary leaflets of a length and language 
more easily assimilated by men whose 
chief task is leading or directing a 
small gang with spade, axe, billhook, 
and slasher. 

J. D. U. WARD 


CALIFORNIA HOUSES OF GORDON 
DRAKE. By Douglas Bayliss and Joan 
Parry. Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
$6.50. 

This book is both a memorial to a 
brilliant young American architect 
who died at thirty-four, and a record 
of uncommonly fine achievement in a 
working life of only seven years. 

In a short review it is impossible 
to examine the detailed sources of 
Gordon Drake’s intensely individual 
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contribution to the design of houses. 
Almost certainly the main influences 
on his architectural judgement were 
Walter Gropius on the one hand and 
Frank Lloyd Wright on the other, al- 
though Carl Troedsson and Harwell 
Hamilton Harris were his immediate 
masters. It would be possible to assess 
Drake’s work by comparison with 
that of other modern architects work- 
ing on similar problems. But this com- 
parison would be incomplete without 
taking into account his character and 
outlook. 

Drake is typical of a generation 
which went to war and became ac- 
quainted with the cheapness of life on 
the one hand and the supreme im- 
portance of the individual on the 
other. This paradox, understood by 
Drake, changed his whole outlook 
and even before demobilization made 
him a dedicated architect. Lloyd 
Wright has said that architecture is 
not only a profession but a way of life. 
This point of view is apparent in every 
subtlety of Drake’s work and letters. 
The quotation from John Donne 
found in his wallet is significant: ““No 
man is an island entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main; . . . any man’s death 
diminishes me because I am part of 
mankind.” 

It may be said that Drake’s pre- 
occupation with bringing the experi- 
ence of luxury to those who could ap- 
preciate it in their homes tended to 
limit his scope, but it must be remem- 
bered that his working life was short. 
Thus had this talent and brilliance 
been exercised over a wider field the 
point of the present record could have 
been obscured. There are precedents 
in the history of art for significant con- 
tributions made by artists who died 
young: for example that made by 
Masaccio to early Renaissance paint- 
ing. Masaccio’s influence on the sub- 
sequent history of painting is both 
profound and well documented. It 
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is too early to assess how Gordon 
Drake’s work is likely to affect the 
subsequent development of archi- 
tecture in the matter of domestic 
design. 

His work is distinguished by the 
use made of indoor-outdoor contin- 
ulty, modular construction, archi- 


tectural use of light, and a sense of 


restraint. From Drake’s first house at 
Los Angeles to his last at Malibu 
there is a choice of simple materials 
and clarity of treatment which is 
masterly. His plan and elevational 
forms are profoundly simple. Clever- 
ness or mere virtuosity are entirely 
absent. His whole work breathes in- 
spired common sense. It would cer- 
tainly be a mistake to hold these ex- 
amples as applicable only to the Cali- 
fornian climate. By simple modifica- 
tion where necessary the designs can 
be adapted to almost any condi- 
tions. 

To a specialist Drake’s work ap- 
peals by his application of modular 
planning. There is a flexibility in- 
herent in these designs which ensures 
that each occupier’s requirements 
can be met without prejudicing the 
unit basis of construction. In illus- 
tration of the importance of this point, 
thanks are due to The Architectural 
Press for permission to quote from 
their volume, Walter Gropius by Sig- 
fried Giedion, the following extract 
from a letter written to The New York 
Times by Gropius in 1947: ““The com- 
ing generation will certainly blame us 
if we should fail to overcome those 
understandable though sentimental 
reactions against prefabrication. If 
we are determined to let the human 
element become the dominant factor 
for the pattern and scale of our com- 
munities, prefabrication will be bene- 
ficial and must be encouraged for the 
ultimate social good. For it is a logical, 
progressive means to pull us out of the 
painful housing emergency.” It is 
perhaps not without significance that 
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the Los Angeles house designed by 
Drake for himself dates from about 
this time. 

The volume is delightfully pro- 
duced and we are indebted to the 
authors, publisher, and all concerned 
for so fine a permanent record of a 
young artist of great promise. 

DENIS A. BIRCHETT 


WOMEN’S GONGRESS ON HOUSING. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington. 60 cents. 

The first reaction of the English 
mind to this report is one of surprise 
that officials in Washington in 1956 
seem to regard the idea of consulting 
women about housing as a novel one, 


the congress being described as “a 
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pioneer venture”’ involving an ‘“‘ele- 
ment of newness” and “the un- 
known’’, In Britain, it is now usual to 
consult women on such matters; in 
1944 fifteen women’s organizations 
are listed as giving evidence to the 
official sub-committee on ‘‘Design of 
Dwellings’’. 

The manner of consultation in the 
USA is interesting: a press confer- 
ence invited letters from which 103 
women were selected from all parts of 
the country. They met in Washing- 
ton and worked in ten groups, each 
having the services of a leader and an 
architect. The women made the most 
of their opportunity and worked with 
great enthusiasm, the results being 
summarized in this 82-page report, 
including pages of detailed plans. 

The USA is a vast country with 
climatic and social conditions differ- 
ent from ours. The congress was limit- 
ed in its terms of reference to single 
dwellings for families with children in 
the middle-income group—in itself 
a higher-income group than most of 
the corresponding one here. In spite 
of differences, however, the report is 
of absorbing interest and much can be 
learnt. 

The“home is considered in its phy- 
sical environment ina changing social 
structure but also in relation to per- 
manent values which do not change. 
Television is said “to have brought 
the family back to the home’’; there 
were 38,150,000 TV sets for the 
USA’s 50 million families. People are 
planning for more children and the 
pattern of home design is changing. 
There is great emphasis on the need 
to provide adequate and properly- 
planned space. If costs have to be kept 
down, let this basic requirement be 
fulfilled; “‘gadgets’”” and equipment 
can be provided later if the space is 
there. Surely this is a general lesson 
we ought to learn here: it is a dreadful 
mistake to cut down superficial areas 
in economy periods, 
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In both home and environment the 
delegates felt the need for places 
where the family may “retreat”? and 
“relax” after the excitements of the 
day. In the appearance of the home, 
they wanted individuality, a reflec- 
tion of informal living, and simplicity 
as the keynote. They also wanted 
homes set in a community and par- 
ticipating in its life. For this reason 
the house should be large enough for a 
normal family over a long period, to 
avoid the frequent moves to match 
exact needs advocated by some 
academic sociologists on both sides 
of the Atlantic. This desire for con- 
tinuity in living seems to reflect a 
basic need for many families, while 
allowing that changes in employ- 
ment inevitably cause some to move. 

Of the wider issues of planning, as 
distinct from the immediate environ- 
ment of the home, little is said. Per- 
haps this may come from some later 
congress 

J. M. T. 


RASSEGNA DEI LAVORI PUBBLICI NO. 
11 and L’INGEGNERO No. 10. 
Members of the TCPA tour in 
Italy in 1949 will welcome a reci- 
procal interest in English planning on 
the part of Italian experts who con- 
tributed to the success of our visit. 
Franco Ventiglia publishes in the 
November issue of the monthly perio- 
dical Rassegna dei Lavori Pubblici 
(Roma Corso Treste 130) an import- 
ant special article on planning in the 


United Kingdom, the greater part of 


which is devoted to the new towns, 
especially visits to Crawley and 
Basildon. He is remarkably well in- 
formed on the administrative system 
as a whole, and full of admiration for 
the planning principles embodied in 
the new towns. (The schools in Craw- 
ley, “not cages in a wall but protected 
corners in a garden’’, evoke a special 
tribute.) This careful study of the 
eight new towns comes with special 
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value from a country where new 
housing is so predominantly in flats. 
In regard to urban planning as a 
whole the writer stresses the need for 
stability as a guide and incentive to 
the private developer, and would ap- 
parently favour the idea, so unwel- 
come in this country but familiar 
overseas, of transferring planning 
functions from the local authority to 
an independent corporation. Dr An- 
drea Ferrero contributes to L’Ingeg- 
nero No. to for 1956 (Via Tadino 
N. 62 Milano) a slighter but equally 
appreciative article on minor English 
architecture after the war, for the 
most part again that of the new towns. 
He too is full of admiration for the 
type of housing for which the TCPA 
has always stood—greens, small roads 
and gardens as a setting to a minor 
architecture perfectly fitted to the 
natural environment, and such as to 
provide ‘‘i/ sentimentalissimo inglese”’ 
with the ““home’”’ that he desires. 
W. G. 
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